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From the Gospel Visitant. 


EXAMINATION OF MR. WORCESTER’S 
DISCOURSE. 


A Candid examination and Scriptural trial of a Sermon 
entitled Gop A REWARDER- Delivered at the Tab- 
ernacle in Salem, Lord's Day, Jan. 27, 18! 1— By 
Samurt Worcester, A. M.—Text, Heb. xi. 6, 
**For he that cometh to God mus! believe that he oe. 
and that he 1s a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him.” 

In the following examination and trial, we propose, 
ist. That the examination shall consist in ascertaining 
the real sentiments which the preacher meant to con- 
vey, and their agreement or disagreement when com- 
pared together, and, 

2d. That the scriptural trial shall consist in faithful- 


- Jy comparing the sentiments and ideas of the preacher 


with the Scriptures of truth. 


thes 
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men in 7? deta devette nothing from God bet evil. 
Reward, the preacher says, may be the bestowment of 
ary thing geod, as a token of favor. This is the pria- 
ciple on which he places this reward, referring to the | 
scripture where we are informed of a reward, which is 
not reckoned of debt, but of grace. 

The preacher is furthermore particular in showing, 
in a number of instances, that God delights in. and re- | 
gards with complacency those on whom he bestows 
those expressions of unmerited favor. See on page 
6th; ‘Would it not, then, be palpably absurd to sup- 
pose, that God will confer a reward, as an expression 
of his favor, upon those in whom he has no delight?” 

We will now look and see if the preacher be consis- 
tent with himself. He says, “the bestowment of any 
thing good, as a token of favor, is as really a reward, 
as the payment ofa debt.” And this is the principle 
on which he has placed the reward, as above shown. 
Let us ask, what does the preacher mean to call the 


We inquire Ist. What the reward is, which thes forgivenes of sin, justification, and a restoration to di- 


preacher has described, which God will confer on those 
who diligently seek him. 2d. On what principle this 
reward is granted. 

The answer to the first of these questions is found on 
the preacher’s 8th page, in the following words. ‘‘More- 
over, immortal life and glory, in his presence and king- 
dom, is the reward which God has promised to the 
righteous.” 

It is necessary here to mark the distinctions which 
the preacher makes between this reward and the di- 
vine munificence of the God of mercy, in the dispen- 
sation of his grace, wherein, for Christ’s sake, he for- 
gives iniquity and justifies the ungodly. This dis- 
tinction is found iw his 6th page, in the following words. 
‘‘For Christ’s sake indeed, their sins are forgiven, and 
they are justified and restored to divine favor ; but we 
are now considering, distinctly, the reward which they 
are to receive, after being thus pardoned, justified and 
restored.” It is evident from the above quotations that 
the preacher does not consider either forgiveness of sin, 
justification by grace, or the divine favor, as any part 
of the reward which those are to receive who diligent- 
ly seek God. Their reward is immortal lufe and glo- 
ry, as above noticed from his 8th page. 

2d. The principle on which this reward is granted 


we learn by examining the preacher on his 4th and 5th 


pages, where he says.—‘**Reward often carries in it an 
acknowledgement of something due ; and implies that 
the receiver of it has merited, or earned, and on the 
score of jnstice, may demand, the good recompence. 
‘This, however, is not always the ease. According to 
an acceptation of the term, neither unusual nor im. 
proper, the bestowment of any thing good, as a token 
of favor, is as really a reward, as the payment ofa debt, 

or a compensation for service, in the exercise of justice. 
On the score of retributive justice, men, even the best 
of them, have no claim upon God for a recompence 
of reward, They are unprofitable servants; they de- 
serve from him nothing but evil ; and, if they receive 
good at his hands, it must be through the meditation 
of Christ, and only in the way of mere favor. Ac- 
cordingly the scriptures are clear in making this dis- 
tinction ; and most decisively teach us, that the re 

ward of the righteous is to be reckoned, not of debt, 
but of grace,” Here it is evident that the preacher 


_ means to be particular in the explanation of the prin- 


ciple, on which this reward isgravted. He shows both 
the negative a and the positive. This reward is not grant- 
ed on the score of merit as something due, for the best 


vine favor? Ifin these blessings there be a bestow- 
ment of any unmerited good as a true token of favor, 
then, of course, it comes into the principle, defined by 
the preacher, on which this reward is bestowed. He 
surely does not mean that the sinner merits forgive- 
ness, justification and a restoration fo divine favor. Is 
there no good bestowed, as a token of favor, in God's 
forgiving the sinner. for Christ's sake ?—in ‘his justify- 
ing the sinner for Christ’s sake ?—nor in his restoring 
the sinper to divine favor for Christ's sake? Not only 
in idea is the preacher inconsistent with himself, but 
even in the choice of words, it would seem that he 
was careful te make his contradictions as plain as pos- 
sible. Observe; the bestowment of any thing good, 
as a token of farer is the reward which he defines; 
and yet he does not allow the forgireness of sins for 
Christ's sake, justification for Christ’s sake, and a res- 
toration to..Dirine favor for Christ’s sake, to be a token 
of Favor! Look again—the preacher says, the best 
of men deserre from God nothing but evil, and if they 
receive gvod at his hands, it must be though the the- 
diation of Christ, and only in the Way of mere favor. 
Yet he dares not allow-that forgiw of sin through 
the mediation of Christ, yustificatlotmthrough the me- 
| diation of Christ, or a restoration te the divine favor 
through the mediation of Christ, are tokens of FAVOR 
through this mediation! When this preacher is 
brought to see that all those favors,above mentioned, 


are really umerited favors bestowed on sinners 
through the thediation of Christ. and that theyare in 


reality true fokéne of that divine favor which the Fath 
| er of our spirits entertains towards his alienated offs- 
pring, he will then see the propriety of placing them 
ote principle on which he has defied the reward 
mention inhis text. . 
On his 5th page, the preacher calls those who de- 
serve nothing from God but evil, rightrous and truly 
pious, and says that God regards them with compla- 
cency. On his 7th page, he says, ‘-God's being a re- 


ly make a visible an public distinction, between them 
and the wicked.” Here the preacher will not allow 
that those who deserve nothing from God but evil, are 
wicked! ‘Thére is to be a public and visible distine- 
tiop made between the wicked and those who deserve 
nothing from God but evil! This distinction the 
preacher itingsttatés by a number of scripteres, and in 
particular by a passage in Romans, where the apostle 
declares that God will render unto every man accord- 


* 





warder of the truly pious implies, that he will evident- | 
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ing to his “dite. What do we ought to suppose the 
preacher to mean by quoting suchatext? If God 
will render unto every man accordivg to his deeds, 
, what will those receive who deserve nothing but evil’ 
| Answer. Nothing but evil. These are those whom 
the preacher calls righteous ; between them and the 
wicked this public distinction is to be made! What 
are the wicked to recéive, which will distinguish them 
thus visibly, from those who are to receive nothing 
but evil? Christian reader, this pion does not 
grow from the pure word of diviné revelation, but 
from the preacher's contradit statements, 

Notwithstanding thé prea@hes is particular on his 
4th and 5th pages, to define the rewurd, mentioned in 
his text, to be a bestowment of favor, through the me- 
diation of Christ, ov those who deserve nothing but 
evil, by following him only to his 7th page, we find 
him entirely off from such a principle, and wholly on 
that of merit. The following are his words; **The 
father of a family may .kave particular complacency, 
in such of bis children as are more dutiful than the 
rest; the preceptor of a school may have particular 
complacency, in such of his pupils as acquit themselves 
well; the sovereign of a nation may have particular 
complacency, in the most loyal and deserving of his 
subjects; and yet. for certain reasons, neither of them 
may deem it proper, to make nis particular complacen- 
cy known. But should the father, the preceptor, 
and the sovereign, respectively confer rewards, in the 
several cases, a disposition to let their complacency be 
known would be decisively evinced. Nor less deci- 
sively is the same disposition implied, in God’s being 
a rewarder of them that diligently seek him.” 

On what principle does the preacher, in the above 
paragraph, establish the divine complacency and be- 
stow rewards? Answer. He uses the father of a fami- 
ly, the preceptor of a school and the sovereign of a na- 
tion as similitudes to represent God, who is, and isa 
rewarder of them who diligently seek him. He estab- 
lishes the father’s particular complacency in the great- 
er dutifulness of some of his children, than was found 
in the rest, and on this principle he places the reward. 
He represents the preceptor’s particular complacency to 
stand on the s»upposision that some of his scholars ac- 
quit themselves better than the rest, and he also pla- 
ces the reward on the same ground. He mentions the 
most loyal and deserving of the Sovereign's subjects as 
the objects of his particular complacency, and re wards 
them for their loyalty and faithfulness. 

That the preacher really meant to be understood ac- 
cording to the representation made in the aboye para- 
graph, may be more fully seen by the following from 
his Sth page, where he again applies his similitude.— 
“For should the fatber, the preceptor, or the sovereign, 
make no distinction, but confer on the bad the same 
favors which he confers upon the good, the very es- 
sence of reward would be utterly lost.” 

Why would the essence of reward be lost in the 
above case? Auswer. Because those whose werks de- 
serve nothing but evil, would receive the same tokens 
of favor as those whose works were good. This is as 
direct a contradiction of the ground on which tie 
preacher has placed the reward drescribed on page 4th 
and 5th, as can be stated in words. ; 

_ Should the sovereign of a nation, on due examina- 
tion of all his subjects, find that the most loyal and 
faithful subject in all his dowinions deserved nothing 
from him but evil; that hanging him in gibbets, with 
the association of ail the circumstances whicu could 
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contribute to aggravate his misery, which it were pos~ 
sible for the sovereign to employ, would be nothing 
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‘more than what this subject justly deserved, what 


would the rest of his subjects deserve from him? — 
Nothing can be more evident than that the most dis- 
obedient, disloyal, and unfaithfal subject of a sover- 
eign, can deserve nothing worse than “nothing but 
evil.” The reader may wish to know what the learn- 
ed preacher was after, which led him to make such 
confusion and contradictions in his statements. Be 


Conrersion and Excommunitulion. 


The Montrose Examiner, gives an account of the 
conversion of Messrs. James ls. Gray, Freeman Park. 
Samuel B. Blake, Joshua K. Adams, and Walter Fol- 
let, of Hartford, Pa. from the Presbyterian religion, to 
the truth of God's impartial grace. They were ez- 
communicaled, because they could not read wit 
another's eye, and worship by another's creed. 





Also, a Mr. Luke Enulish, of Green, N. Y. was con- 
verted from the Meihodist doctrine ; but he was dis- 
| missed trom the church, “by mutual consent, unaccus- 


patient, we shall see by aud by ; bat first let us try his, ed and uncondemned.” Such is the difference, between 


doctrine by the scriptures of divine truth. 

If we find in the sacred scriptures evidence to show 
that God does, in fact, exercise a love to sinners, while 
in a sinful condition, of such a tenor as causes him to 
afford them any tokens of unmerited favor, we shall 
fiud bim possessed of the complacency or delight in 
them, pursuant to which our preacher argues the re- 
ward noted in his text. And furthermore, if we find, 
according te scripture, that the forgiseness of sins, jus- 
tification through Christ, and a restoration to the di- 
vine favor, really to imply all that is meant by salva 
tion, or immortal life and glory, we shall see that the 
preacher has made, or endeavored to make, a distinc- 
tion where there is none. 

(To be Continued.) 











Delaware City. 

A new City has recently been handsomely laid out 
at the mouth of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, 
which is called Delaware City.” A Post-Office is a- 
bout to be established there —il is within six miles of 
New-Castle, eleven from Wilmington, about two from 
Port Penn, and opposite Fort-Delaware. ‘The streets 


- Tun at right angles, and many of the lots have meta 


ready sale at Philadelphia. It is thought that it soon 
will become an important commercial depot, and some 
establishments are already in operation and others are 
in contemplation.—S/alesman, 
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« The Emperor Leopold HU. 


Iv his capacity of Grand Duke of Tuscany, abolish- 
ed the punishment of death in his territories, and so far 
from increasing offences by the mildness of his legisla- 
tion, the prisons were empty during several months 
successively ; a thing never before known in that 
country.— Madame de Stacl, 
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Mysterious Oircumsiance.—Not long since, a°car- 
riage stopped before the door ofa poor woman, on the 
main road, five or six miles south of Charlotte, N. C. 
when a man stepped out with a child in his arms, and 
euteripg the house, requested the woman to keep it 
for him until spring. The woman refused, and plead 
her poverty as an excuse ; he insisted however, on her 
taking it, and offered her forty dollars ; but she still 
declined, stating that if she took it, she had no means 
of feeding it, not possessing a cow, and being unable 
to purchase one: he then gave her twenty dollars in 
addition to buy a cow, and she fivally consented to re- 
ceive the child, 

The child is only a few weeks old, and from the 
richness of the clothes left with it, it is supposed the 
authors of its existence, if not in affluent, are in inde- 
pendent circumstances. It is said to be quite interest- 
ing; ance although probably the offspring of guilt, yet 
its forlorn and forsaken condition must inake a power- 
ful appeal to the sympathies and charities of feeling 
aud benevolent hearts. — Telescope. 


—ez: CD 
Fire and Water. 


Too much praise cannot be awarded to our Mayor 
and Aldermen, for their prudence and sagacity in lo- 
cating the new Reservoirs, for water, for the extin- 
guishing of fires—one is directly in front of the new 
Church, in Hanover-street, where it is said the Rev. 
Dr. Beecher, now of LitchGeld, is to be instailed pas- 
tor—another is at the corner of Park-street, andathird 
at the corner of Milk-street, directly under the drop- 
pinge of the Old South sanctuary. .V. E, Galaxy. 


the church dealings of Methodists, and of Presbyte- 
| rians.— Port, Ch, Intelligencer. 
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Rey. Tromas G. FARNsworta, of Newton, has re- 
ceived and accepted au invitation trom the First Uni- 
versalist Socreiy in Haverhill, (Mass.) to become their 
Pastor.— Bost. Gaz. 


Anecdote of Lafayette. 


The French Revolution produced incalculable bless- 


of the property of the kingdom was in the hands ofthe 
nobility, Where the interest of one iudividual was 
sacrified, the interests of thousand were promoted. Ai- 
ter dining with that frieud of universal liberty, the 
patriotic La Fayette, he at once invited me to waik 
upon the top of his house, that commanded a view of 
all the surrounding country. Before the revolution, 
said he, all the farms and hamlets you cau see were 
mine. I am-new reduced to a thousand acres, aud | 
exult in the diminution, since the happiness of others 
is promoted by participation.—-P. R. Livingsiun’s 
speech in the Convention of New-York. 
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FOR THE MAGAZINE, 


INCREASE OF UNIVERSALISM. 


still continues to increase in the ueighborhood of 
Boston. ; 
In Medford there is a number of intelligeut and en- 





| good tidings of great joy to all people is nut preached 
iin either of the meeting-house$ in that town, have oc- 
{casionally invited, for four or five years past, the 
preachers of this doctrine to deliver them lectures.— 
These lectures have of late been attended once ina 
far inight by crowded congregations, who have listened 
attentively to the communications of Messrs. Dean. 
Whittemore and Wright. The preaching in Medford 
draws together the Universalists not only of that town, 


commence the building of a house of public worship. 

In Malden also, the same cause seems to be prosper- 
ous beyond all former success in the above town. ‘The 
Universalists there, among whom we may reckon some 
of the most respectable inhabitants of the place, have 
engaged Mr. Whittemore, of Cambridge, to supply 
them with preaching one Sabbath evening in a fort- 
night for a year to come. © May this people be like a 
cily set upon a hill, which cannot be hid, whose walls 
shall be salvation and whose gates, praise ; and may 
the doctrine preached to them be a means of diffusing 
the spirit of charity, and brotherly love among all who 
shall feel a disposition to hear. 

In the town of Brighton there are many who believe 
in the salvation of all mankind through Jesus Christ. 
From its proximity to Cambridgeport several families 
have united themselves to the Universalist Society in 
that place, the pastor of which has preached in Brigh- 
ton to large congregations. 

There are three reasons which we may offer for the 
above mentioned success. 
truth which candid minds always possess,—the second, 
|the agreement of Universalism with the works and the 





ings to that country. _lefore that revolution, one third | 


The readers of the Magazine will rejoice to learn, | 
that the doctrine of Universal Grace and Salvation , 


terprising Uuiversalists, who, as that gospel which is! 


word of God ;—third, the opposition of the Clergy to it 
in those places where it is preached. It is a circum- 
stance favorable to the spread of Universalism, that 
the clergy generally have not wisdom enough to let it 
alone, and treat Universalists in a friendly and cliari- 
table manner. If the Unitarians and Calvinists were 
willing that ministerial exchanges should take place 
between theirclergy and those of the Universalist de- 
nomination, such as aré favorable to the latter would 
not be driven to establish and. maintain separate con- 
gregations. It is hard to convince these people that it 
is expedient as well as charitable for them to promote 
| fellowship among all denominations; aud the reason is, 
they are so wise in their own conceit, that they are 
unwilling to learn. With a blind obstivacy and zeal 
| they go ou in the work of opposition, little thinking that 
{they are adding strength to the very building they 
' wish to demolish. When the children of Israel had in- 
| crenesd to a great degret in Egyps, Pharaoh said to 
jhis people, **Come on, let us deal wisely with them, 
lest they multiply, fight against us and get out of the 
land.”> Well he did deal wisely, i. e. he used all the 
wisdom he had; and what was the event? The 
| event was, the more he ‘afflicted them the more they 
| multiplied and grew.” It was necessary they should 
| have one to lead them out of Egypt and Pharaoh fur- 
'nished that one, educated in his own-court. The con- 
| sequence of all his misguided zeal was the deliverance 
of Israel from the bondage of Egypt. Opposition to 
_any thing, founded io bad principles and conducted in 
‘an improper manner, will general!y fail of accomplish- 
ing the purpose for which it is intended. 
| Iu closing these brief remarks we do not hesitate to 
|recommend a mutual interchange of ministerial labors 
|among all denominatians, because our object is the 
‘spread of truth, rather than the building up oi sepa- 
| rate congregatious. But if the clergy still persist io 
‘the kind of opposition they have hitherto carried on, 
and continue to treat us as though we were heathens 
rather than christians, the Universalists in their con- 
gregations, as it is very reasonable to suppose, will do 
all in their power to establish separate meetings in 
\those places where they reside. ‘This is the course 








ithese things will natural'y take. Those, therefore, 
| who are wedded to error are indeed in a sad predica- 
|ment, for, let them do what they will, the troth is 
| great and will prevail. RIcHARDS. 








From the Unitarian Miscellany. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF VARIOUS OPINIONS 
| CONCERNING THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


but of West-Cambridge and of the south parts of Wo- | 
burn and Stoneham. If they should continue to be | 
encouraged, we learn that it is their intention soon to, 


Having endeavored, in some preceeding essays, to 
vive a strictly scriptural account of the authority, na- 
‘ture and design, efficacy and obligation of the rite of 
the Lord’s Supper, I shall now attempt a rapid view 
of the different opinions which have been eotertained 
on the subject, from the earliest ages downward. It 
will present a humiliating picture of the weakness aud 
way wardness of the human mind; and will show in 
what wildernesses and labyrinths faith may lose itself, 
when it leaves the direct path of simplicity and the 
gospel. We may thus be led to prize more highly than 
before the plain histories of this institution, which the 
sacred writers have preserved to us; to esteem more 
lightly than ever, mere human forms, traditions and 
authority ; to be more and more satisfied that Chris- 
tianity is an intelligible system; and to resolve with 
added earvestness to acknowledge no other rule of be- 
lief and practice, than the word of God. 

We gather from Paul’s account, that this rite was in 
his time geverally observed in the charch ; ‘that it was 
celebrated in remembrance of Christ ; and that all 
who believed in Christ partook in it. No intimation 





The first is that love of is given that any ¥ ere forbidden ils use, though come 


' plaint is made of disgraceful circumstances atteoding 


\its observance. 
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After the date of the epistle to the Corinthians, we 
have no further intelligence of the Supper, till we 
eome to the faibers of the second century; and ‘they 
‘begin to talk a very different language from St. Paul. 
We now find it called a myslery. The heathens had 
their myteries and secret ceremonies, and the Cbris- 
tians were too fond of imitating them. The Lord’s 
Supper was naturally fixed opon for such a purpose, 
and was pressed into the service of superstition.— 


UNIVERSALIST. 


MAGAZINE. 
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ed the bread,.was caljéd the cloth of the body, and es-| made of stone. Incense, as well as candles, was burst 
teemed holy ; mS was considered too precious to|at the celebration. The bread which was formerly 
be committed to vessels of brittle glass, and was order-| brought in separate quantities by the communicants, 
ed to be kept in some safer receptacle ; and all the |as offerings, and was afterwards presented in one loaf, 
utensils appertaining to the elements, were regarded | and then broken for participation, was now sometimes 
with their share of venesation. baked in many small cakes or wafers, priocipally for 

The manner of administration also became a mat- | the sake of preventing any loss. As early as the be- 
ter of great moment. In the earlier ages, all the faith- ; ginning of the sixth century, all who joined in the ser- 
ful partook of the communion every Lord’s day. Even vice were required to face the East. But the exact 
infants communicated, as we are told by Cyprian; and mode of celebration was not yet defermined or pre- 

















This first great step being taken, there is no cause 
that we should wonder at any extravagances which | 
might follow ; for the idea of mystery and concealment | 
being unce attached to a doctrine or a.ceremony, the 
imagination is left without restraint, to indulge itself 
in all its errantry. - No matter what the errors are, for | 
they all take a subordinate rank under the grand and , 
leading error, that there can be any mummery or mys- 

ticism in a pure and pertect religion. 

Being established as a mystery, therefore, one of the 
first abuses of the communion, was the denial of it to. 
those who had incurred the censures of the church.— | 
It was also concealed with great carefrom the pagans 
and the uninitiated. In this way it came to be re-| 
garded with an indefinile awe and superstitious reve-, 
rence. The opinions concerning it, however, had not 
yet assumed a systematic form; though they were ex- 
pressed in an exceedingly obscure and figurative style. 
Even now we are presented with outlines of the strange 
doctrines which were afterwards established. The 
Logos was supposed to be oniied in a supernatural 
way with the bread and wine ; and the communicants 
were thought to partake in some mystical sense of the 
body and blood of our Lord. These views may be 
met with in the works of Justin Martyr, Irenzeus, and 
Clemeus Alaxaudrinus, who use particularly strong’! 
language, and justify it by the words, *Pgis is my bo- 
dy.” and *This is my biood.” But Tertullian held 
those words to be figurative. 

It was also at this early age that the Lord’s Supper’ 
was spoken of as a sacrifice, by some in a figurative, 
by others in a literal sense. Cyprian, who wrote io 
the third century, asserted that it was a real obiation, | 
offered up to the Deity by the minister, who stood ia 
the capacity of priest. 

Many snperstitious notions and practices were the 
natural offspring of such opivions as these ; and they | 
multiplied from year to year. A divine virlue was al- 
most of course attributed to the mysterious elements ; 
aud they were supposed to operate as a direct charm, 
and to possess an intrivsic sanctifying influence. An 
idea of this: kind could not fail to be of a dangerous | 
The communiou—and the same was 


moral tendency 
the case with the rite of baptism — was :oon considered 
as essential fo salration. As incantations aud foras rose 
in the scale of spiritual importance, virtue and practi- | 
cal piety descended proportionably. 

Jv the fourth century the mystics grow bolder, and 
mystical usages increase. Cyril of Jerusalem, as quot- | 
ed by Dr. Priestley, speaks thus; ‘Since Christ has | 
said, (his is my body, who can deny it? Since be has 
said, this is my biood, who can say it is not so? He} 
formerly changed water into wine, and is he not ens 
thy to be believed, when he says that he has changed | 
the wine into his blood? Wheretore Jet us, with full | 
assurance of faith, take the body and blood oi Christ. | 
For under the form of bread the body is given to theay, | 
and under the form of wive his blood.” 

The bresd and wine being once regarded as in any | 
litera] sense the body and blood of the Saviour, they, | 
together with every thing connected with them, were | 
viewed with awful reverence. They were publicly 
exp sed for the adoration of the people They were 
carried about as preservatives against danger, by those 
who traveiled by land or sea. ‘hey were administer- 
ed to th. sick as medicine.* The cloth which cover- 





* Austin says, “If any one fall sick, let him receive 
the body and blood of Christ ; and let hiw keep a part. 


it was determined that it happened while the priest | 


custom of burning candles at this service, was intro- 


! form of a cross. 


| more profusely every day. 


‘made them to be his body and blood,”’ 


, of Christ with the eleweuts of the eucharist ; the latter 


the custom was continued in the western church till, 
the twelfth century, when it was abolished; but in 
the eastern church it is still retained. The catechu- 
inens, or those who were under probation and instruc- 
tion, and yet initiated, were dismissed at the close of 
the common services, with the words lle, Missa esl, 
from whence by corruption came the English word 
Mass ; aud then the eucharist was celebrated. As it 
was at that time believed, that in the first administra- 
tion of the Supper,water was mixed with the wipe,they 
imitated the supposed example of Jesus. The ele- 
ments being regarded as of a superior nature to ordina- 
ry bread and wine, it was made an inquiry at what in- 
stant the supernatural.commutation was effected ; and | 


was pronouncing the words, “This is my body.” The 


duced in the fifth century, and there was a set form 
used’ for blessing these candles.— Anciently it was the 
office of deacons to serve the elements, but it after- 
wards became the privilege of the priest. In so insig- 
nificant a circumstance tou, as the hod of receiving 
the bread, the communicants weg Tequired by Cyril 
of Jerusalea to support the righf fiand with the left, 
and to take especial care that nogg of it should fail to 
the ground, ‘They were also told that the wine should 
be approached with the body inclined forwards ina 











| reverential manner; and it was ordained by no less an | 


authorily than that of the sixth geoeral council, that | 
the hands of the communicaut should be held in the | 
It was usual to kiss the bread, and 
also the hand of the person who administered. Pomp | 
and parade throughout the ceremony, were lavished | 


In the beginuwg of the eighth century we have 
something very near to the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion. Joba Damascenus, a monk, speaks thus, **Jesus 
has joined to the bread and wine his own divinity, and 
This he ilius- 
trates by the comparison of a lighted coai, which is fire 
united with wood. ‘The difference between this doc- | 
trine and that of transubstantiation will be readily per- | 
ceived. The former is a union of the body and blood 


is a conversion of those elemeuts into the body and | 
biood. To borrow the monk’s figure, the one is the 
lighted coal, consisting of fire and wood, the other is 
wood changed into real fire, though still retaining the 


|form, the coldness, aod all the visible properties of | 


wood. This Vamascenus was of the Greek church, io 
which his name is of great authority. The geveral 
sepliment at this tume, throughout the christian world, 
was that the body and blood of Christ were present in 
the elements, though the manner of their presence was 
pot distinctly settled. 

Ove of the superstitious customs of this period was 
the mixing of the consecrated wine with ink, for the 
purpose of signing contracts and other important writ- 
ings. Altterwards, however, when the elements were 
regarded as the real body and blood, practices of this 
kind were put an end to, as irreverent. The people 
began to withdraw from the communion, from the in- 
creasing awe which was entertained of the service.— 
Masses were performed for the deliverance of souls ovt 
of purgatory , and private chapels were established for 
the purpose. ‘The communion tables were now called 





of this little body. that he may find the accomplish 
ment of what St. James says; “Let those who are sick, 
‘ go lo the church to recesve sirength of bacy.”” 


r 


ailars. as the service was deemed a proper obiation 





scribed, and different churches used different forms.— 
In the beginning of the seventh century, the canon of 
the mass, as it is now used in the Roman church, was 
composed by Gregory the Great, and in time was uni- 
versally adopted. This pope is famous for having mul- 
tiplied the ceremonies, and greatly added lo the pomp 
and glitter of his church. 

In the ninth century, the Catholic doctrine of the 
real presence was for the first time accurately defined. 
This was done by Paschasius Radbert, a monk of Cor- 
bie in France, who wrote a book to prove that the 
consecrated bread and wine became the real body and 
blood of Christ—the very same body in which he was 
born, crucified and raised. “It is no other flesh,” he 
says, “than that which was born of the virgin Mary 
which suffered upoa the cross, and which was thinad 
from the grave.” His assertions were supported 
among other methods, by the relation of an extraordi- 
nary vision; and in those days a dream was generally 
of more avail than an argument. His Opinion, how- 
ever, was new and startling, and was not suffered to 
come into the church without much opposition. Ma- 
ny distinguished persons declared against it ; and the 
emperor Charles the Bold employed a celebrated theo- 
logian of the time to refute it; so that its success was. 
for along time fluctuating and doubtful. In the eley- 
enth century, the celebrated Berenger stoutly opposed 
it; but it seems at that time to have become the popu- 
lar opinion; for he was condemned by councils, and 
obliged to make a public recantation. The Albizen- 
ses rejected it; and in the twelfth century, Ageald of 
Brescia was burnt for denying it. The word transub- 
stantialion, which was used to express this doctrine 
was established as its orthodox name, Ly the  atsien, 
council of 1215. 

Many embarrassing questions naturally arose on this: 
subject. There was no apparent change in the bread 
and wine, aad how was this to be accounted for? No 
less a personage than a pope, Innocent III. endeavored 
to remove the objection, by allowing that there re- 
mained a certain paneify in the oue, and rincity in the 
other. But this modification met with littie favor.— 
The majority were determined to go for the whole ;—~ 
and indeed common sense was so far abandoned, that 
it was as well to take leave of it altogether. Another 
question was, whether the change which was believed 
to take place, was formal or substantial ; whether it 
altered the substance, or the sensible properties only, 
of the bread and wine ;—a question which nothing 
short of authoritative assertion could settle—and that 
can settle anything. There was another great diffi- 
culty to be solved in the same way. The eucharist is 
celebrated at a certain place, and the bread is con- 
verted by the words of cousecrafion into the body of 
Christ; but the rite is performed in many other places 
at the same time ; now, how can the sawe entire body 
be in various parts of the woild at once? The follow- 
ing is the conclusive answer by Guimond, one of the 
opponents of Berenger. ‘Every separate part of the, 
eucharist is the whole body of Christ. It is given en- 
tire to all the faithful. ‘They a!l receive it equally. — 
Though it should be celebrated a thousand times at 
once, it is the same indivisible body of Christ. It is, 
ouly to sense that a single part of the host appears less. 
than the whole ; but our senses often deceive us. It 
is acknowledzed that there isa difficulty in compre- 
hending this, but there is no difficulty in believing it.” 


and atoning sacrifice; and they were ordered to be| No; there is uo J.uiculty ip believing any thing what~ 
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ever, if belief means the nodding’ of the head, or the 
moving of the tongue, or the signing of one’s name, at 
the end of any proposition which is offered by those 
who assume infallibility, whether the proposition be 
understood of not. Pp 


Several additional forms and ceremonies were intro- 


- duced, aboat the time that this astonishing doctrine 


was established in the church.—Till the thirteenth 
century, those who partook of the sacrament, commu- 
nicated standing, but now they did so on their knees. 
In the same century the people were ordered, by a pa- 
pal decree, to fall down in adoration at the eleration of 
the host; the signal for which was the ringing of a 
bell. ‘The host was also carried in solemn procession 
through the streets, when about to be administered to 
the sick. The great festiral of Corpus Christi was in- 
stituted by Urban IV. in 1264; and Thomas Aquinas 
composed the office for it. The custom ot giving the 
bread only to the laity, and denying them the wine, 
was introduced about this time; though it was not 
universally observed till it was established by the 
council of Constance, in 1415. 

I have left unnoticed a serious controversy, which 
arose in the eleventh century, between the Greek 
and Roman churches on the question, whetber leaven- 
ed or unleavened bread should be used in the sacra 
ment. The Greeks used the latter, and were un- 
doubtedly in the right, if the original celebration 
was to be regarded as authority; for the Jews 
always ate unleavened bread with the Paschal 
Supper. The Romans agreed with them at last. 
But to me the whole contention seems about as impor- 
tant, as that which bas so long and vehemently been 
maintained on the point, whether in the rite of baptism, 
he recipient should be sprinkled or dipt. 


The abuses of this institution had grown to such 
enormous proportions, and had struck their roots so 
deeply into the whole soil of Christendom, that even 
in the times of the reformation we shall look in vain to 
see them eradicated. Neither Wickliffe nor Huss ab- 
solutely rejected the doctrine of transubstantiation.— 
Luther, instead of returning to the age and the simpli- 
city of Christ, only went back to the eighth century, 
and took up the doctrines of Paschasius, or something 
very like it, in what had been called, some time before, 
As Paschasius explained himself 
by the simile of a lighted coal, which is fire united 
with wood, so did Luther by that of heated iron, which 


‘js fire united with iron. His colleague, however, Ca- 


rolstadt, was more simple in his creed, and believed 
the elements to be but the symbols of the body of 
Christ, which in communion, were intended and cal- 
culated to excite a vivid remembrance of his sufferings. 
Zuinglius also opposed the great reformer on this sub- 
ject, and showed himself here, as well as on some oth- 
er occasions, the more sensible man of the two. Soci- 
nus was equally rational. Calvin went back about as 
far as the second century, and taught that a divine 
efficacy was imparted to the bread and wine. 


The church of Fngland, neither in article 25th, on 
Sacraments, nor in the 28th, on the Lord's Supper, so 
plainly declaresa supervatural efficacy in the elements, 
that a more rational faith may not be gathered from 
them ; but they are nevertheless, a little mystical. — 
The same may be said of the Presbyterian faith, as it 
is set forth in the Assembly’s Catechism. It requires 


_ rather more explanation, however, before it can be 


translated into christian truth, 


The opinion among thinking Unitarians is, without 
exception, as far as 1 know, that which I have main- 
tained in the former portions of this treatise. The 
general sentiment, however, among all christians, is 
one of indefinite awe and dread at approaching the 
communion table. It will be long, | presume, before 
such a sentiment will cease to be felt even by Protes- 
tants ; for it is hard to throw off the chains which cen- 
turies have been forging. 





A few remarks have suggested? themselves to me, | 


while pursuing the above recital, ‘which I will now 
put down as briefly as possible. ~ 

One is, that antiquity is but poor authority for the 
truth of any doctrine. If, among the very earliest 
fathers of the church. we are presented with the first 
principles of a superstition, as wild as any that ever 
took possession of the brain of man, they are not to be 
reverenced highly, nor trusted implicitly. 
resort to them with confidence for a great number of 
historical facts; but their opinions are but opinions, 


and frequently very absurd ones too, and should be |: 


questioned as readily, and examined with as much 
freedom, as the opinions of any other men. 

A second conclusion is, that a doctrine cannot be a 
plain and fundamental doctrine of Christianity, which, 
instead of being explicitly de@lared in the Scriptures, 
is gradually built up by fathers, councils and popes — 
As a Christian I should always feel myself bound, pos 
itively and openly to deny the Christian authority of 
apy opinion or system, which I neither could discover 
in any part of the New Testament, nor any where else 
for a century afler its books were composed. On this 
ground, as well as on some others, I deny the truth of 
several doctrines, which have been, and still are es- 
teemed orthodox; one of which is the doctrine of the 
trinity. 

I would remark in the third place, as a suggestion 
which naturally arises from the foregoing narrative, 
that simplicity is the truest sublimity. Shows and fes- 
tivals may for a while lead captive the senses, and 
impose upon the heart ;—bat at last they grow com- 
mon and tedious and tasteless; the mind demands 
something to exercise its sterner powers, and the heart, 
becoming disguste@ with outside forms, yearns for the 
satisfaction of its deep and vital cravings. After we} 
have been listening to the story of the increasing su- 
perstitions, the absurd theories, the minute and foolish 
disputes, the smoking and scented ceremonies, which 
for centuries were gathering round the table of our 
Lord, do we not turo for refreshment, to the simple 
accounts which the Scriptures afford us, of the simple 
institution of the Lord’s Supper ? 








FOR THE MAGAZINE. 


CAMBRIDGE, F Es. 7, 1826. 


Gentlemen,—In reading the London Magazine, for 
1792, | found the following lines directed to Rev. Mr. 
W alTrie.D, on future punishment,—and if you think 
proper, please insert them in the Universalist Maga- 
zine. Yours, s.S. 


ON ETERNAL MISERY. 
To the Rev. Mr. Whitfield, 


Hear, Whitfield hear, and answer if you can; 
Learn you from nature’s wise and perfect )lan, 
That Heav’n design’d ne’er-ending woe for man? 
Behold this earth, with every beauty gay ; 

See, all rejoicing, shine the god of day; 


The featber’d songsters hear, in every grove, 


Fearless of future woe, sweet warbling love; 
The flow’ry mead, the wide spread down survey, 


Where gaze the hinds, and where the lambkins play ; | 


And when ascends the peaceful queen of night, 
Let the fair starry host attract thy sight ; 

From every view can ought be understood, 

But one Creator, infinitely good ? 

~ay, through all nature cao’st thou find one trace, 
That pain eternal waits the human race ? 

Or learn’st thou this from kindness and from grace ? 
What gospel, what glad-tidings will thee tvll, 
Where Loundless mercy can erect its hell? 

Where goodness, all immense, can cease to flow,— 
And with anpitying eye, view endless woe? 
Think, teacher think, and anewer— Art thou sure, 
That mercy, which forever must endure, 

Extends no longer to the sons of men, 

Than the short life of three-score years and ten? 
Is such God's favor to his creature man, ~ 

His wrath elernal, and his love a span? ~ - 


We may }- 





DEDICATION HYMN, 


The following Hymn, by Rev. Dr. Nichols. was 
sung at the Dedication of the new Church in Portland 
on the 8th of Feb. last.— Christ, Register. . 


O Trowv! our fathers’ God, 
Their children seek thy face, 
To own thy guardian hand 
Where they invoke thy grace. 
And where we now 
Awake the song, 
Which lips unborn, 
Shall still prolong. 


We hail thine Altars, Lord, 
In every age thy care. 
Those Zion courts more blessed 
Than Israel’s dwellings are, 
Where praise with praise 
More deeply flows, 
And heart with heart 
More warmly glows. 


God of the Bethel Stone, 
Be this a Bethel too ; 
Here fill-our souls with awe, 
Here Jacob’s dream renew. 
Here ope thy gate, 
And here arise 
Those visioned steps, 
That reach the skies. 


God of the burning bush, 
Whose unconsuming flame 
Revealed to Moses once 
Thy presence and thy name; 
Here, blessed Lord, 
Thy presence prove, 
And fire our souls, 
With saving love, 


God of that pilgrim house 
Those ancient wanderers bore, 
Guiding their desert way 
To Canaan’s promised shore. 
Here guide our feet, 
Our way attend, 
Till dangers cease, 
And changes end. 


O Thou, whose temples stood 
The wonder of mankind, 
Here all its types fulfil 
For Jesus’ Cuurcn designed. 
Here oracle, 
And mercy seat, 
And sacrifice 
In Jesus meet. 


IJere fit our souls to rise 
Where all thy love inspires, 
Where angels cast their crowns 
And strike their golden lyres. 
Thus bless, O thov, 
Most good, most great, 
The house of prayer 
We dedicate. 

Lowell, March 10, 1826.—Agreeable to notice, the 
Members of the First Universalist Society, in Lowell, 
met at levi Carter’s, and proceeded to business. 

Ist. Made choice of John Fletcher, Chasiman, 

2d. Made choice of Geo. Bradburn, Clerk, 

3d. Chose a Standing Committee for to govern the 
affairs of this Society, viz. Joho Fletcher, Geo. Dodge, 
Cushing Baker, James B. Ress, John Dane. 

4th. © hose Geo. Bradburn, Treasurer. 











DIED, 


In Carver, Mass. on the 6th of January, Mr. Abiel 
Shurtleff, aged 93 years. So late as the 2ist of De- 
cember, (his aged pilgrim walked to Plymouth, a dis- 
tance of vine miles in four hours, where he passed 
several days,—remarking among other things, that he 
had reaped in his native fields ewh/y two summers,— 
where, in his youth, be had seen wigwams and aged 
sachems,—and that he had been a soldier in the cam- 
paigns, of the war of 1756, at Crown-Point. His pos- 
teritvy is very numerous—eight children, sixty-two 
grandchildren, a great number of the 4th, and several 
of the 5th generation survive. He was born March J1, 


1733, a descendant from William Shurtleff, who wae 
killed by lightning in Marshfieid, 1666, 

In South Boston, on the 10th inst. Sarah Augusta, 
daughter of Mr. M. Ripley, aged 4 years and 7 mos, 








